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The book should be read by all students of psychology, ethics, or philos- 
ophy. It shows us where we stand regarding conduct, in the light of the 
science of to-day. It is in harmony with Mr. Bosanquet's other books and 
with his general essays on social questions. It shows us a real develop- 
ment of thought founded upon fact and science and philosophy. One 
might question whether there are not things (upon the activity of the self) 
in Mr. Stout's two volumes, and perhaps in Wundt's theory of apperception 
and will, to which Mr. Bosanquet does not do justice. But any criticism 
like this does not affect the value of his book. It is indispensable at the 

present time. 

W. Caldwell. 

An Outline Introductory to Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. By R. M. 

Wenley, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. New 

York, Henry Holt & Co., 1897. — pp. v, 95. 

Every effort to tone down the pedagogic difficulties in handling the 
Critique of Pure Reason is most welcome. Teaching chemical science 
without a laboratory is almost as serious as trying to make Kant intelligible 
before the student has come into possession of the reagents and appliances 
of reflective experience. Aware of the limitations of an outline, and of its 
dangers as a pitfall in the pursuit of any topic, Professor Wenley has pre- 
pared these pages as a guide to pupils taking up Kant for the first time. 
In this excellently written little work he has attempted to compress fifty 
years, or so, of reflective history "in the simplest form possible," and to 
show how the Critique came to be written at all. 

The first topic, "The Genesis of the Critique of Pure Reason," presents . 
the philosophic issue of Hume's presuppositions and analyses, and sketches 
Kant's early growth in the Wolffian environment of Konigsberg. Kant's 
attainment of intellectual independence is presented by showing the logica 
defects in the thought of his predecessors, and the issue in his own mind of 
"the problem of the Critique of Pure Reason," the second topic. This 
problem is considered in terms of 'synthesis,' apparent in forms of daily 
experience, and finally shown to be the question as to the possibility of 
knowledge itself. Educing the successive problems in these two sections 
to explain the ' critical ' standpoint will serve as good exercises in logical 
analysis for the pupil ; but we doubt the propriety of making Kant's growth 
assume the ideal, logical order as it is here presented. The pupil will be 
confused when he comes later to the biographical facts. The " Outline of 
the Contents of the Critique' ' is far less satisfactory than the preceding por- 
tions of the Outline. It fails to bring out the all-important fact that Kant 
was approaching the problems of reality in a pioneer way, but under the 
guise of logic. A few explanatory remarks under some of the headings, 
e.g., IV, p. 30, would not have been amiss. The treatment of the fourth 
topic, ' ' The Contents of the Critique of Pure Reason, ' ' forms the bulk of the 
book. In it the Introduction, ^Esthetic, Analytic, and Dialectic are consid- 
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ered successively. Their chief problems and conclusions are presented, sup- 
ported, and clarified, largely by arguments in the writer's own language. 
It is highly probable that pupils will find their way to Kant much more 
easily in the first than in the second half of this exposition. A short 
conclusion intimates what becomes of Kant's agnosticism in the succeeding 
Critiques. The short list of original 'Texts' of Kant's works, 'Transla- 
tions ' and ' Aids ' in English is, perhaps, less efficient than the glossary of 
a dozen or so technical terms and biographical notes which conclude the 
work. 

Professor Wenley has written in a clear, concise way, which will appeal 
to pupils. The book is, however, a sketch to be read after the study of 
the Critique, or Watson's Selections, serving to bring Kant's problems and 
general results into an easily encompassed group. The chief value of the 
Outline is in adding the reenforcement of the printed page to the voice 
of the instructor — no small gain in itself. A number of misprints have 
escaped the proof-reader. The third sentence on page 75 should read 
affirmatively instead of negatively. Several dates affixed to names and 
books at the close are inaccurate. 

Edward Franklin Buchner. 

Religion et critique. Par L' Abbe de Broglie. Paris, Victor Lecoffre, 

1896. — pp. lx, 360. 

This is a posthumous collection of lectures on Christian apologetics, de- 
livered chiefly at the Institut catholique de Paris during the eighties. 
The method is what the writer of the preface, the Abbe C. Piat, calls the 
historical, in distinction from the metaphysical. This means that the prob- 
lems connected with the existence of God are postponed until after history 
and the comparative study of religion have had their say. The author 
first defines religion as belief in an invisible and superior world, distinct 
from the actual world, in which the object of human aspirations — the beauti- 
ful, the good, and ideal perfection — is realized. Next, the true religion, 
that is, the completely true one, is defined as a system of objective and 
real relations with the Creator of the universe, joined with doctrinal teach- 
ing whose truth is guaranteed by an authentic word of God, the authenticity 
of that word itself being guaranteed by transcendent historical proofs. 
The historical and comparative study of religion now comes in to show that 
the definition of the true religion is applicable to no religion but the Chris- 
tian. The scholastic method here is characteristic ; indeed, the author 
looks for and aims to promote a revival of scholastic philosophy. Advanc- 
ing from the historical argument to the metaphysical, he opposes to the 
positivistic denial of the possibility of metaphysics the doctrine that the 
sciences themselves deal with causes and substances in the metaphysical 
sense of these terms. He does not prove this by analysing the structure 
of knowledge, however, but by frankly accepting the metaphysics of unin- 
structed common sense — that we directly observe real space, bodies, persons, 



